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EDITORIAL 


For the first time in fourteen terms, Delta, one-time ‘magazine of 
undergraduate verse’, appears with no poetry from Cambridge. In 
offering our apologies we hope you are as sorry about it as we: 
there is no Cambridge poetry simply because nothing good enough 
presented itself, Every now and then in a magazine somebody takes 
it upon himself to deplore and analyse the poverty of Cambridge 
writing : we do not intend to add to the general lamentation further 
than by reiterating the sad fact that the quality of poetry written 
in Cambridge has been steadily deteriorating over the last five years. 
That things were not always as they are a reference to back 
numbers of Delta and Chequer will verify. And it is not that people 
have stopped writing: there are just as many versifiers in Cam- 
bridge as ever. Nor is it only a Thom Gunn or Ted Hughes that 
is missing : the general quality has declined. 


What this amounts to is that what began as a Delta supplement 
of contemporary Irish writing has perforce turned out to be a nearly 
complete issue in itself. We do not make any exaggerated claims for 
this enterprise or the writing it is concerned with, but we do suggest 
it offers an alternative to what on another page is called ‘the aridi- 
ties and evasions of most contemporary English poetry’. Certainly 
it is good to come across poetry that is more interested in what it 
has to say than how the reader will react. In any case we think 
that Cambridge should know about what is being written in Ireland 
and the conditions of writing there. These conditions are disclosed 
in Mr. Weber’s article : and the poetry speaks for itself. 


We regret that in the last issue of Delta it was wrongly announced 
that the Fantasy Press were to bring out an anthology of Cambridge 
poetry : this proposal should have been attributed to the Fortune 
Press, We apologise to both publishing houses for this mistake, 


FOR RICHARD 


ANNE CLUYSENAAR 


Amongst the heavy leaves 
Sculptured into bunches 

And hung like artichokes 

Over the waveless water 

Ran our friendly laughter 
Following up an argument 
And, somewhat later, 

Such tentative confidences 

As could be made to point 
Contention, and all the while 
We walked profile to profile 
Like soldiers and were not 
Moved when our shadows blent 
Unchastely together. 

Yet during the Spanish summer 
I remembered with emotion 
My master of circumlocution, 
My verbal lover ! 


PRAYER AFTER LEAVING A GROUP OF WOMEN 


ANNE CLUYSENAAR 


Some will be wives and some be tarts, 
Their common urge the sexual, 
Numbers of bodies and of hearts 
Seemingly identical. 

Why time preserves some chaste, 
Renders some prodigal, 

Has not, I suppose, been traced 

To virtue or to sin. 

These grapes are bitter to the taste 
Which others press for wine. 


Tempted, I shall pray to sin : 

‘Lead me, God, into temptation, 
Wipe off my face the observant grin’, 
Anne, que plor e vau cantan, 

‘A right to the right to fall 

I claim, as the right of women’. 
These words which sound rhetorical 
Merely expose me incomplete, 

A blade before the hammers fall 
Asking all sharpness of their beat. 


i) 


M 
re eka RicHARD WEBER 


I—Elizabeth at Twenty 


It was only two fields away from the house 
That Elizabeth offered so brazenly 

To the descending sun 

Her two bronzed breasts, 

And only towards nightfall 

That she withdrew to the hedge 

To dress. 


To dress again, 
At a quarter to eight, for what 
She later described in her diary as, 
‘This wholly immodest exhibition of bust, 
Among all the other busts, 
Upright and pointing about the dining-room table.’ | 


II—Elizabeth in Italy | 


‘Suddenly she slapped me, hard across the face. 

I implored, but she declined to have any further 
Social or sexual (so she put it) intercourse with me. 
Neither would she give me either a personal picture 
Or a lock of her most beautiful hair. 

Indeed, she demanded, her exquisite voice 

Quite hard, the return of her handkerchief 

And any other things (I murmured “mementoes”’, 
But she repeated “things”’) I might have stolen 
From her in my privileged position as her servant. 
God only knew what had made her ask me 

Fetch her the bathrobe that terrible night 

(“That beautiful night”, I recollected aloud.) 

Did I believe our positions were reversed ? 

(I whitened at the accusation.) Well, then, 

She wished to make clear now and for so long 

As the relationship (““Madam”’, cried I) lasted, 
That it could only do so if I went to bed first, 
Where she would come at her pleasure.’ 

‘I could make no clearer sign of my heartfelt 
Gratitude and infinite relief at these words 

Than by the impassioned and repeated kissing, 
There and then, of her magnificent left breast 
Which had come out of hiding towards the end 
Of her peroration, Whereupon she slapped me again.’ 
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ii—Interruption at the Dance 


Having dreamed of a girl with bright red hair 
And lightly freckled skin, 

He is here to be seen 

Picking his victim from the crowded dance-floor. 


Now he contacts her, 

Dances with her, 

Guides her to an exit, 

Is about to order a taxi 

When the black-haired Elizabeth, crying : 
‘Margaret, who’s that you’ve got there?’ 
Arrives to distract, attract 

And tuck him into her waiting Minotaur. 


Inside, he subsides into a passing lethargy, 
Only later assenting to the white, pocked skin, 
Recollecting, reflecting that this, after all, 
Had always been the way of his waking-life. 


IV—In Memoriam 


‘Here the anthem doth commence: 

Love and constancy 1s dead; 

Phoenix and the turtle fled 

In a mutual flame from hence. 
SHAKESPEARE 


This lady, who had two motor-cars, 
Three thousand articles of clothing 
And no time for her husband, 

Has left all behind her 

For the next life. 

Where, without doubt, she will regain 
At least and at long last 

Her long-lost independence. 


Her husband, the black-haired Antony, 

Is dutifully suspected by some friends 

Of having bought another house in the country, 
Discreetly screened, as so often before, 

By tall trees, 

Because for three whole 

Wholly uneventful days 

He has not laid hands on a local woman. 
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BIRTHDAY CARD 


RicHARD WEBER 


Evenings of silence and silhouette, 

Of tall buildings over the water, 

Tall, emotional evenings in which we got 

Excited over the smaller things : the silent daughter 

Of an empty household, her four-year-old 

Nose smudging the glass, dividing us 

Against ourselves in wondering who would hold 
Responsibility for her unhappiness. 

Then your quiet question : ‘Is she unhappy ?’ 

All itself again, there were the swans, the leaves 

In lamplight, the river—the incomprehensibly 

Ordinary involuntarily transformed. All these 

And ourselves calmly describing the future, defining 

Its logic which we said we knew or thought we knew. 
Now that does not matter. The wish that shapes out these confining 
Lines I need not explain, since they are addressed to you. 


DIANA AMONG THE DAFFODILS 
RicHARD WEBER 


Here in a field of spring-time green, 
The bees buzzing like bicycles, 

A brown-skinned girl was seen 
Walk naked through the daffodils. 


By the end of April 
Incoming traffic 
Had succeeded 

In knocking down 
In all 

Two old men, 

A wall 

And an apple-tree, 
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ELEGY 
Daviw FirzGeratp 
Peace be with the clever and the tough 
Who kept their coloumn to themselves 
Or the brighter upstage 
Until they had enough. 
In closed valves 
The steam grew cold—no rage. 


Who lived tidily 

In brave rapidly constructed rooms 
Knowing what was wanted 

By whom, when; and were only mildly 
Addicted to their own pleasures. No tombs 
Or mausolea wanted; 


Only some kind of smile 

In memoriam by those 

Who inherited their trade. 

An easy sucker, I'll 

Set my wreath close 

To all the fine toys round the bed. 


EASTER WEEK PHOTO 
PEARSE HUTCHINSON 
The British Tommy smiling broadly in the G.P.O. ruins, 
all the solemnious others intent on their insignificant historic duties, 
under the broken glass, on the rubble; 
hard now in this quick old photo for even their mothers 
to identify the others, ‘inspecting’, as the caption tells, 
‘the ruined interior of the G.P.O.’; confronting, 


unlike his comrades, 
the camera, tilting his cap back, the other hand in his belt, 


smiling and rakish and young and elegant, 
accidentally restoringly present, 

with six drab cannon-fodder failed abortionists, 

at the miraculous rebirth of a pigmy monster; 

in a vague way surviving, for at least some gazers, 
for some dull men who once imagined gaiety, 

by virtue of one broad smile that happened to work. 
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FOUR POEMS BY THOMAS KINSELLA 
ANOTHER SEPTEMBER 


Dreams fled away, this country bedroom, raw 

With the touch of the dawn, wrapped in a minor peace, 
Hears through an open window the garden draw 

Long pitch black breaths, lay bare its apple trees, 

Ripe pear trees, brambles, windfall-sweetened soil, 
Exhale rough sweetness against the starry slates. 
Nearer the river sleeps St. John’s, all toil 

Locked fast inside a dream with iron gates. 


Domestic Autumn, like an animal 

Long used to handling by those countrymen, 
Rubs her kind hide against the bedroom wall 
Sensing a fragrant child come back again 

—wNot this half-tolerated consciousness 

That plants its grammar in her yielding weather 
But that unspeaking daughter, growing less 
Familiar where we fell asleep together. 


Wakeful moth wings blunder near a chair, 

Toss their light shell at the glass, and go 

To inhabit the living starlight. Stranded hair 

On the still linen stirs. It is as though 

The black breathing that billows her sleep, her name, 
Drugged under judgment, waned and—bearing daggers 
And balances—down the lampless darkness they came, 
Moving like women : Justice, Truth, such figures. 


PAUSE EN ROUTE 


Death, when I am ready, I 

Shall come; into a drowned town 
Drifting, or by burning, or by 
Sickness, or by striking down. 


Nothing you can do can put 

My coming aside, nor what I choose 
To come like—holy, broken or but 
An anonymity—refuse. 
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But, when I am ready, be 

What figure you will, bloodily dressed 
Or with arms held gauzily 

In at my door from the tempest. 


And, if your task allow it, let 
The ceaseless waters take us as 
One soul conversing and, if it 
Deny, let that civility pass. 


For little, now as then, we know 
How I shall address you or 

You me, Embarrassment could go 
Queerly with us, scavenger. 


Nothing sure—but that the brave 

And proud you stopped I will not sing, 
Knowing nothing of you save 

A final servant functioning. 


DEATH AND THE PROFESSOR 


Our breed of trinket-burying avatars 

Shrank to the cysts’ confines, nosed their stiff shins. 
You moved the muddy spade with open mind, 
Slitting the hill of myth, and bled out truth. 


Those bones behind museum glass, those antique 
Bent militiamen remembered you 

Who poked brave ramparts with a walking stick 
Thinking of graveyards. Godspeed underground. 


Young men and women who looked up to you 
Stand in their rubber boots a while forgetting 

The skulls and joints they varnished and made safe, 
The dusted pots pitted with imaged wheat. 


You send them casting to a deeper source, 
A death they do not want to measure. Soon 
It will be well they too should learn to bury 
The private welter in the public work. 
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BY THE PICTURESQUE RIVER 


Not an epic, being not loosely architected, 
But with epic force, setting the head spinning 

With the taut flight earthward of its bulk, King John’s 
Castle rams fast down the county of Meath. 

This in its heavy ruin, New, a brute bright plateau, 
A crowded keep plunging like a bolt at Boyne water, 

It held quivering under its heart a whole province of Meath. 


Now the spiral stairs, man-rot of passages, 
Broken window-casements coloured with rubbed sandstone, 
Vertical drops chuting through three storeys of masonry, 
Are a labyrinth in the medieval dark. There, peering behind 
them, 
Intriguers foundered into the arms of their own monster. 
There still a spirit visits, with nothing in its embrace, 
The floors of its own mildness fallen through to dust. 


Life lingers latest in those blustery stone tunnels, 
A vestigial chill of desertion behind the blank face. 

The great rooms, the mind of the huge head, are dead. 
Views, lying inward, open on progressing phases of void, 
Submarine silence, a chapel-shelf moss-grown, unreachable. 
King John directs at the river a gray stare, who once 
Viewed the land in a spirit of moderation and massacre. 


Contemplatives, tiny as mice moving over the green 

Mounds below, might take pleasure in the well 
Of quiet at their feet, the dark foundations near at hand. 

Up here where the wind sweeps bleakly, as though in remembrance 
Against our own tombstones, the brave and great might gather. 

The blinded in spirit, whose eyes and tongues are one, the loving, 
The cold, the crowded, the crying, this is not their fortress, 
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POETIC POTENTIAL IN IRELAND 


RicHARD WEBER 


Poetry, it may be said at once, is a very fugitive thing in any 
country. In England, where there are so many Universities, there 
are many poets. The reason for the connection is obscure, but a 
fact is a fact. To pontificate further, there is very little poetry 
produced in any country at any time; however, there is produced 
plenty of verse. From this angle of approach, there are few poets 
alive but plenty of verse-writers. 

Ireland is not remarkable in that there are few verse-writers to 
be found there and, of course, no poets. As is so well known, our 
population is very small, and it may be that we have the right 
number of verse-writers proportionate to our population. Whatever 
the statistical truth of the matter, I am not good at figures, 

I imagine that like most verse-writers I am not willing to believe 
that there are many like me. Some day I hope to be a poet. To 
be a poet to one’s own requirements is often discovered to be a 
desire to be a poet to the same requirements that Shakespeare one 
is sure set himself. Of course there can be but one Shakespeare per 
age and who 1s better for the position than oneself ? 

It is obviously difficult to write fairly on the verse produce of 
one’s fellows from this patently immature attitude. I can only do 
my best, which is the best even an Englishman, from all reports 
I’ve heard, can do. 


Before Yeats there was no poet in Ireland and there has been 
none since. It must be recalled that Ireland was under the 
domination of the English for some 700 years. This begot the 
language question among other questions. Should the Irish speak 
Irish or English? By the time Yeats was born a goodly number 
of the Irish people had decided to use English until further 
arrangements were made. Yeats knew only English and is a fine 
British poet as every Cambridge undergraduate knows. But Yeats 
was in charge of the Abbey Theatre for some years, and the Abbey 
and the Irish language revival are related, Certainly, the latter 
_has grown while the former has deteriorated. Anyone who now 
writes in the Irish language and is published has a larger number 
of assured readers than has the Irish writer in English, This is so 
because the publishing companies of the ‘native’ writer publish for 
a long list of subscribers—subscribers in the two senses since they 
subscribe to the Irish language cause and so will buy everything 
published in Gaelic. 

These historical fragments are not by the way, for Ireland’s first 
writer of verse, or—to be simple—poet, is generally conceded to be 
Mr. Thomas Kinsella. And Mr, Kinsella writes in both Irish and 
English and has translated and transmuted old Gaelic poetry in the 
forms of English verse and prose, I mention this because it is one 
of my (doubtless erratic) opinions that the literature of the future 
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Ireland will be in Irish, so many of our writers of any importance 
being capable of writing in both languages, thus showing, it may be, 
the dwindling attractiveness of the dwindling English language to 
the Irish eye and ear. I am not conversant enough with Irish 
myself to know if there is a better poet writing in that language 
than Mr. Kinsella, whose main output is in English. Certainly, 
there is no poet here writing in English who can equal Mr. 
Kinsella. Since his first book of lyrics (as distinct from translation) 
is reviewed on another page, I need not quote, as might be said, 
invidiously, Suffice to record that as each year goes by, Mr. 
Kinsella is discovered to be with new strength. In short, he is an 
Irish phenomenon. 

Prominent among the elders of Irish poetry are Mr. Austin Clarke 
and Mr. Patrick Kavanagh. Mr, Clarke is a poet who knew Yeats, 
admired his achievement, and went further than Yeats in national- 
ising the Muse by introducing into his own practice the rhythms and 
subtle artifices of old Gaelic verse. Like the Gaelic fili his strong 
point is a form of satire or muted invective. Disappointed by the 
results of the Catholicizing of Ireland by the Irish Catholic Church 
(as distinct from the Roman Catholic Church) he has an almost 
endless source of material. He reviews weekly in the only literate 
newspaper, The Irish Times, and broadcasts on poetry every Mon- 
day night from Radio Eireann. A recent book of his verse, Too 
Great a Vine, has just appeared, and some time ago one of his 
novels was banned. 

I have elsewhere expressed my dislike of the work of Mr. Patrick 
Kavanagh. My article had to be cut at a certain point for fear 
of legal repercussions. The news of Mr. Kavanagh’s libel suit 
against an Irish paper still, though meekly, with us, may have 
penetrated to England. The reason for my criticism of Mr. 
Kavanagh’s work was and is the parochial elevation of his work 
by his admirers to the level of great poetry. This from my point 
of view would not do, In that spirit I wrote my article and 
received some extra-poetic advertisement in an Irish evening news- 
paper. I hesitate to place Mr, Kavanagh for English readers of 
verse. Macmillan have published him, a selection of recent poems 
appeared in the London Quarterly Nimbus two numbers ago, where 
all may read and judge for themselves, I must say that I find 
Mr. Kavanagh far more refreshing in his prose. I agree with him 
nearly always in what he has to say about poetry written by English 
and other nationalities; never, however, when he opinionates on 
Irish poetry. Mr. Kavanagh believes Yeats not to have been a 
poet at all. 


Padraic Fallon, next in seniority, is a poet who is perhaps better 
known in England for his radio-plays in verse and prose which have 
been broadcast by the Third Programme as well as on Radio 
Eireann. His lyrics are printed mostly in Ireland, It is almost 
impossible to see if his work has developed, since he apparently 
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refuses to allow it to be collected into a volume. I should say that 
his work suffers from a strong list to rhetoric which, in its results, 
is disconcertingly, disastrously Irish to one I hope alternatively 
Irish way of thinking. His lyrics have less of this list but still too 
much for comfort. 


Mr, Ewart Milne suffers so acutely from rhetoric that I cannot 
see or say that he writes poetry at all. He lives in England, which 
I take to be a cause but not a good reason. Living in that ordered 
island for some of our writers is often enough to cause the 
Irishman’s natural sense of chaos to balloon upwards and pull him 
off his verbal feet. This seems to have happened to Mr. Milne, and 
I am forced, though only because I have an article to write, to 
ignore the dangling legs. 

Mr, Valentin Iremonger published a collection of delicate lyrics 
some time ago, reservedly entitled Reservations. He has printed 
little since, the most recent I’ve seen being a poem in The 
Spectator which begins energetically but sadly : 

‘Ten bloody years with this quill lying 

Almost idle on my table... .’ 
However, there is soon to appear from The Dolman Press his trans- 
lation into Irish from the German of Rilke’s ‘Poems to the Virgin’. 


Next there is Mr. Pearse Hutchinson, who wrote most maturely 
and in the debt of Gerard Manley Hopkins at the age of eighteen, 
when his poetry was printed by The Bell. It is again difficult to 
know how Mr. Hutchinson’s Muse is progressing, since he seems to 
suffer from the same volume-shyness as Mr. Fallon. 


Mr. Anthony Cronin, well-known to English readers through 
the kind offices of Time and Tide, has very recently published his 
first book, Poems (Cresset Press), wherein all the work he printed 
here and some less distinctive later stuff appears, His work is 
marked by that very Irish thing, a nostalgia for the lost innocence 
of childhood. 


I approach what I imagine is my own age-group with a proper 
trepidation. There is John Montague, whose development has been 
obscured for me by his long and secretive stay in the U.S.A. There 
is Mr. Richard Murphy, A. E. Russell prize-winner, whose first book 
was printed by The Dolmen Press. His work, while alien to my 
own conception of what poetry might be with the help of genius, 
was very well received in England and Ireland. The entire edition 
of this book, The Archaeology of Love, sold out, so that my judg- 
ment is obviously very personal indeed. Mr. Patrick Galvin’s first 
book, Heart of Grace, has been sweetly noticed by Mr. Alvarez in 
The Observer even as I came to the end of this impossibly restricted, 
constricted, inflicted survey of Irish servants of the Muse. Mr. 
Galvin floats almost on the same wind-level as Mr. Milne, though 
it must in all truth be pointed out that he has not quite reached 
Mr. Milne’s altitude and may well not wish to. 
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There is, I hope, only myself left. I have published a long poem, 
The Time Being, and a pamphlet, O’Reilly: Poems, with The 
Dolmen Press. On this occasion I am not in a position where I 
can with any pretence at decency attempt an assessment of my own 
work, and so must most regretfully leave it to the pens of less 
competent reviewers. 

There are five printed outlets for poetry at present in Ireland. 
I give their titles in the order of seniority, They are The Irish 
Times, The Dublin Magazine, Irish Writing, Treshold. The present 
issue of Delta may well be reviewed or mentioned by any of these, 
which will show the native catholicity of taste. The Irish Times 
will most likely not be so vicious in its criticism of Delta as it is 
of Icarus, the Dublin University magazine. This possible mildness 
of approach, should it occur, will doubtless be based on the sup- 
position that a foreign University must be better than a native 
one. There is also the possibility that Delta is better than Icarus. 
The Dublin Magazine may announce of Delta but will hardly 
review it. Irish Writing is unprecedented and open enough in its 
policy to say or do anything about it. Treshold being but a year in 
publication can be forecast to do more or less the same. 

Then there is The Dolmen Press, which under the designing eye 
of Mr. Liam Miller is a fairly safe guide as to what poets are 
worth printing by an Irish firm in the face and in spite of con- 
temporary Irish apathy. Mr. Miller’s press has moved into the 
dust-surrounded space left vacant by The Cuala Press of Yeats. 
There is the same care for good design in the Dolmen editions, and 
this is widely recognised outside Ireland. The Press numbers among 
its editions works by such well-known writers as Tate Adams, 
Padraic Colum, Leslie Daiken, Robert Gibbings, Baron von Metz- 
radt and Arland Ussher. 

Those who bother about such things here, and they are few 
indeed, realise and admit that the Press has proved itself lawful 
successor to the Cuala Press, Only a Yeats is missing. There is so 
very much needed someone with his authority who would make use 
of our traditionally and truly aimless people, to harass and guide 
them to a greater literacy than the imported picture-papers can 
provide. But he will have to give a good reason. Culture is not 
enough; we have got on too well and for far too long without it. 

My word-limit has been reached. There is clearly little more to 
be said about Irish poetry. Poetry is a divine thing wherever and 
whenever it occurs. A poet’s goal and goad and god is the divine 
word in truth, And poet and peasant, president and premier, are all 
looking for the divine wherever it may happen to be on this strange 
world of ours. At least I hope we hope they are. 


DUBLIN 1958 
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POEMS: Thomas Kinsella (The Dolmen Press, Dublin : 8s. 6d.) 
VINCENT BucKLEY 


This book (slim enough, God knows) is by a young Irish poet. 
Coming to it from the aridities and evasions of most contemporary 
English poetry, I have been grasped and held by it. 

Kinsella is a love poet. His chief apparent impulse to creation is 
a serious and inward interest not only in the state but in the 
meaning of sexual love; that is the sense, the impression, that one 
starts from in trying to give an account of one’s reading of this book. 
He is a romantic, certainly; at least the label does not look inappro- 
priate on him. But he has turned away from the modes of romantic 
sensibility which we usually think of as Irish; and he has turned 
away, as well, from the lyrical-rhetorical strain which often accom- 
panies or expresses that sensibility. His interests seek pattern, 
formal completeness, rather than the resonance or the high sound- 
ing which satisfy so many Irish poets : 

‘Flowers whose names I do not know 
Make happy signals to us. O 
Did ever bees 
Stumble on such a quiet before ! 
The evening is a huge closed door 
And no one sees 


How we, absorbed in our own art, 

Have locked ourselves inside one heart, 
Grown silent and, 

Under beech and saered larch, 

Watched as though it were an arch 
That heart expand. 


Something that for this long year 

Had hid and halted like a deer 
Turned marvellous 

Parted the tragic grasses, tame, 

Lifted the perfect head and came 
To welcome us.’ 

Whatever is immediately attractive in this poetry is hard to 
specify. Certainly it is an honesty of searching which strengthens, 
rather than undermining, the note of celebration. If I say that it 
is an intensely logical poetry, the sense of the judgment should be 
evident. And yet it trembles on the edge of unsuccess. The fine use 
and placing of ‘stumbles’ and of ‘art’ are almost outweighed by the 
slack epithets, ‘perfect’ and ‘tragic’. If the poem triumphantly 
vindicates its own integrity, it does so despite such tendencies of 
diction, And it does vindicate it. Partly the reason is the honesty 
I referred to; partly it is (what is probably the same thing) a deter- 
mination not to shirk the difficulties of the medium : 

‘Love I consider a difficult, scrupulous art.’ 
It is so; and poetry is an aspect or a focus of this love. So Kinsella’s 
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scrupulousness in examining, even while hymning it, the relationship 
of love is all of a piece of scrupulousness which might appear merely 
technical : 

‘A drumming of feet on a lake 

When a stretched word touches the meaning like a swan 

Points in the vanishing whisper of its wake 

The course of argument that love must take 

Until word and image are gone. 

Out of a certain silence it may bring 

The softer dove or a skylit glitter of wing.’ 

And we see the source of his scrupulousness: a certain tender- 
ness in the straight gaze at reality, a tenderness which is the 
spiritual aspect or concomitant of his tender concern for language. 
This can be finely appropriate in a love poet; and, whereas Kinsella 
cannot be said to have brought these resources, both of spirit and 
language, to any great intensity, certainly they come into his work 
quite free of such disabilities as self-pity, emotionality, or grossness 
of any kind. It is a good deal to be able to begin a strongly-felt 
love poem with the stanza— 

‘In hospital, where windows meet 
With sunlight in a pleasing feat 
Of airy architecture, 
My love has sweets and grapes to eat, 
The air is like a laundered sheet, 
The world’s a varnished picture.’ 

The point is, of course, that the references to such qualities as 
honesty of searching, tenderness, concern for pattern, do not tell 
the whole story. There is something beneath these qualities, 
strengthening and directing them; and it is something more than a 
habit of feeling. I would call it a metaphysical sense, a kind of 
seriousness, a deep play of intelligence, which has almost gone out 
of English poetry. Rather, many English poets substitute for it a 
spiritual attitude which they like to think of as ‘irony’. Kinsella 
is wry rather than ironic; or, at least, he uses an irony softened and 
mellowed to a point where it does not provide the main emotional 
colouring of his poetry. That colouring is provided by the delicate 
blending of his interests, a blending which I pointed to when I 
spoke of searching and celebration together. The intelligence shows 
itself in a balance which is strongly rhythmic but which is also, of 
course, much more, 

My intention is to recommend this book to people who can surely 
learn from an accomplished love-poet. But it is necessary, as well, 
to speak of Kinsella’s very real weaknesses. One is struck by the 
fact that this is, in the strict sense, a relatively colourless poetry; 
the sensibility in it is a complex but not a robust one, The tactual 
sense, for example, is markedly weak; while it is not desiccated 
(as it is in many contemporary poets) it is at least latent. True, 
such a weakness is not so much a flaw in the achieved poetry as 
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a defect in the poet’s equipment; he does not attempt what he can- 
not perform, But it goes in him with a tendency towards romantic- 
sentimental language. Sometimes, as in Ulysses or Second Night 
Song, this takes an obvious and disturbing form, the form of 
eccentric or inflated expression. Sometimes, as in An Ancient Ballet, 
it assumes the gesturing wryness of Auden. Sometimes it shows 
itself merely in a slackness of epithet. 

The fact is (and it may account for the occasional unsteadiness 
of the diction), this book is a book of love-poetry, as at any rate 
pervaded by the emotions, the sentiments, the fume of the symbols 
of love. This is not to say that the love-relationship (or the reality 
which that ugly modernism covers) is Kinsella’s only subject; for it 
is not; but it is his dominant theme. It is the immediate interest 
through all the other interests, feelings and perceptions are brought 
into the poetry. Its influence is pervasive. Admittedly, it is a 
distinctive love-poetry we are given; it is not a type, still less a mere 
echo pretending to be part of a tradition. But surely the fact itself 
reveals a weakness, It is hard to see how a poet can continue, 
beyond a certain point, to be content with such a theme. Kinsella 
may well have reached that point; the thirteen poems in this 
volume are not enough to judge by. And it is likely, I believe, that 
beneath the interest which provides this theme of love, there is 
another interest, another theme : that of creation as such : 

‘My watch 
Matched my wrist in the dark, searched 
Awhile under the tide 


Down to the salt still water 

Where quietly, for miles, 

Time lowers its twinkling shells 

To a freighted bed, to a travelled floor, 

Of time, of longing. Their recorder 

Sleeps and they unite. 

In the deep reaches of the night 

The tickling stars keep order.’ 

_ This does not represent the best of Kinsella. And, yes, it is influ- 
enced (as much of his work is very patently influenced) by Auden. 
Yet, when its mode and its habit of feeling have been sympathetic- 
ally taken, it represents something better than a poet like Vernon 
Watkins (in some ways a not dissimilar figure) can achieve at the 
same degree of intensity. Something much better, because more 
concentrated, less given up to the random prompting of a lyric 
impulse which ends in becoming diffuse. I am by no means com- 
mitted to the poem in which these lines appear; but in their carry- 
ing forward of the theme which I believe to be Kinsella’s deepest 
interest, it shows a kind of integrity beyond that available to a poet 
who is merely, or chiefly, lyrical. I have tried to name that integrity 
by attributing it to the existence of a sense which I have called 
metaphysical. 
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T. F. POWYS’S GOOD WINE 
H. CoomBeEs 


The author of Mr. Weston’s Good Wine and Fables can stand 
up to the severest critical scrutiny. By any standards these are 
remarkable works, That they are not nearly so well-known as they 
ought to be is certainly a fact, and though several reasons for this 
neglect could be offered if space permitted, we should come in the 
end to the one reason which invariably connects with new art of 
any power: its disturbing truthfulness. What an interesting book 
could be written on the evasiveness of the majority of the critics 
and reviewers and readers of (say) James, Conrad, Lawrence, Per- 
haps none of us are quite free from rationalising; our judgments 
may be ‘a parcel of our fortunes’ to a larger extent than we may 
like to think. Nor, in speaking of Powys’s ‘truthfulness’, shall we 
think of it as Shakespearean : the range of experience within which 
it operates and as expressed in his writings is limited, But the force 
of the best of his art—and one insists on art as the index of quality 
of the life lived through and perceived—does come at least in part 
from a recognition of the existence of things which do not flatter 
human notions and prejudices. 


I must add immediately that his art does not defend upon 
exposure of the unflattering truth but only includes that exposure, 
as tragedy does, in a total vision of compassionate intelligence. 
Where this intelligence is not fully employed we get the inferior 
writings. 

Almost the whole of Powys’s life was spent in rural quiet in 
Somerset and (especially) Dorset. He never had more than very 
few literary connections. He had been writing novels and short 
stories for some fifteen or maybe twenty years before the publica- 
tion of The Left Leg in 1923 brought him some notice. Thereafter 
his writings came out regularly until his last full-length novel, 
Unclay, in 1931. (Mr. Francis Powys, the surviving son, has de- 
scribed his father’s writing-methods and the manner of his publica- 
tion, in an article written for The Adelphi, fourth quarter 1954.) 
Mr. Weston was 1927, Fables 1929 (title changed to No Painted 
Plumage in 1934). When Mr. Weston appeared, Powys was 
fifty-two. 


Before looking with some closeness at one or two of the particular 
writings, a number of general observations can be made. 


Some of the fascination and much of the significance of T. F. 
Powys come from the combination in him of what we may call 
broadly his religious inheritance with an (equally broadly termed) 
modern outlook. One could easily write about him as an old- 
fashioned moralist or as an enlightened free-thinker : both theses 
would of course be partial and neither would be undertaken save 
by imprecise adverse critics or imprecise admirers. 
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His mother, who looks rather terribly resigned in all the photo- 
graphs I have seen, had borne the extraordinary family of eleven 
children to the Rev. C. F. Powys, upright and God-fearing, the 
father, a big man who was fond of walking. T. F., the third child, 
remained a church-goer all his life. (But Mr. Weston, you will 
remember, never entered a church until that special occasion when 
he talked with Mr. Grunter.) He knew Bunyan and the Bible as 
thoroughly and deeply, one would imagine, as any man has known 
them; their influence can be seen everywhere in his work, both 
in surface allusion and in phases of its character. Among his 
favourite books—he had ‘favourites’-—were Lao Tse, Law’s ‘Serious 
Call’, Culpeper’s Herbal. But also there are Rabelais, Donne, 
Burns: and there are Jane Austen, Nietzsche, Sir James Frazer, 
Freud. I give these ‘influences’ mainly to suggest something of that 
striking combination I have mentioned: they are only important 
in so far as they became intrinsic to his character and hence integral 
in his writings. 

Powys is a rural writer in that his settings are the village and the 
countryside and his characters mainly the inhabitants thereof. He 
is a moral writer in that he deals essentially with what the inn- 
keeper, the servant girl, the parson, the ploughman and so on have 
to contend with when they are not about their everyday routine : 
the permanent appetites and drives and traits of human nature. 
In being a story-telling moralist he has a long ancestry in the 
language, and there are many places in his writings to which one 
can point as having a clear affinity with feeling and incident and 
language in (say) mediaeval drama. The Seven Deadly Sins are 
always near; but so is the shepherd. And so, too, is the Powysian 
approbation of pleasure, of pleasure in loving and in ‘idle’ sen- 
suous indulgences. There is also a strong sense of everlasting earth- 
renewal. It would be unwise to remain contented with the idea 
of a Christian-Pagan fusion in Powys; unwise because the idea is 
so very large and in any case posits a questionable duality. Never- 
theless the wisdom of Powys—his best work prompts us to speak of 
- wisdom—does rest largely in his ‘Christian’ kindliness and aware- 
ness of evil going with a ‘Pagan’ earthiness and rationality. 

The emphasis Powys places on the ‘everlasting mud’ in man’s 
nature is not then the simple effect of his reading of Freud (whom 
he admired) but an effect of a religious inheritance at a profound 
level. Yet Powys is not a sombre writer. His stories have much 
about hypocrisy, greed, rape, sadism mental and physical, obtuse- 
ness and callousness and so on, but in his best work the very 
control of the material, manifested in the strong prose and its 
ordering, obviates any simple notion of the work as pessimistic, In 
such work there is also a strength of positives: certain integrated 
or otherwise admirable characters, sensuous aspects of natural 
beauty, deep joy in contemplation, In much of his writing, how- 
ever, what he opposes to the evil or the unpleasant tends to be 
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inadequately realised. The meek goodness of the two Henry’s in 
Mr. Taskers Gods, the passive lovers in Innocent Birds, the un- 
fulfilled women in Mockery Gap, the helpless ploughman in Mark 
Only: an impairing sentimentality in one form or another lies 
near the centre of many of the novels. 

To discuss method satisfactorily, to attempt to demonstrate by 
an examination of technique just why one considers Powys a 
great writer, is not easy in a short article, but a few points may 
perhaps usefully be made. From the beginning Powys mostly 
employed ‘flat’ character-types and (often) stylised dialogue in a 
story more or less allegorical. The everyday actualities of Dorset 
country life are abundant in his work as everyday life is abundant 
in The Tempest or A Winter’s Tale. But the statement that is 
being made, with its echoes and cross-references and juxtapositions, 
has the dimension which transforms the local-temporary into the 
universal. 


The Left Leg tells the story of greedy Farmer Mew in the village 
of God’s Madder : its theme is the destructiveness of self and others 
in the lust for possessions. This short work (Powy’s first-published, 
but clearly not first-written novel) has enough of force and poetic 
suggestiveness to justify a claim for it as poetic drama. Though 
it has weaknesses, the sophistication of its art is never of the frivo- 
lous kind, Not only is the prose itself often distinctive and original, 
but the organisation of it for its special ends is richly suggestive. 
When Mad Button calls out that Jar (‘God’) has returned to the 
village, the language Powys gives him is not only rhythmically and 
by connotation impressive; it gives (what cannot be here demon- 
strated) an enrichening reminder of scenes and things and events 
that have gone before : 

‘Wold Jar be come, wold Jar be come,’ the voice called. 

‘Who be wold Jar?’ the voice asked itself. 

“°E be the leaf that do drift in the wind. ’E be the cloud 
that do cross the moon at night-time. °E be the stone that a 
poor man do take up in road to throw at ’is dog. ’E be the 
pond weeds where do bide the wold toad. ’E be the bastard 
child before ’tis born. Wold Jar be come.’ 

Mew himself, who finally is overthrown by Jar, belongs to the 
tradition of the serio-comic monster—Volpone, the Jew of Malta, 
Pecksniff. By the use of concise language and effective symbols, 
selection of significant incident, and skilled juxtaposition, Powys 
gives a powerful presentment of him. One foil to him is the liberal 
widow who lives in Love Cottage, Minnie Cuddy, she who ‘threw 


out handfuls of golden maize to her hens’. Another is the Rev. 
Summerbee : 


‘To Mr. Summerbee Madder was only a pretty plate that held 
Susan. Madder was the plate and Susan the strawberry. Other 
figures decorated the plate too.’ 
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The gulf between Mew and the Summerbees is much like the gulf 
between Wuthering Heights and Thrushcross Grange. 


Within its limits The Left Leg is very fine; but it does not, it 
hardly need be said, approach Mr. Weston in variety and breadth. 
One of the main impressions we receive from this great allegory- 
novel is that of a mastery over a wide range of feelings and 
attitudes. The merchant who sells the light wine of love and the 
dark wine of death—the same wine, but in different strengths—is 
both the happy sympathetic companion and the punitive judge. 
The various forms of love that he meets with, and his connections 
with death, evoke a variety of actions, gestures, words, which add 
up to a humane wisdom that it would not be fanciful to compare 
with Chaucer’s. And the language has a similar breadth in its 
easy assimilation of solemn and comic, remote and everyday, 
eloquent and colloquial, The harmonising of heterogeneous ele- 
ments in story and style arises out of a spirit that is fine because it 
is truly democratic. The commonplace phrase ‘reverence for life’ 
takes on a deep and far from simple meaning when thought of in 
connection with T. F. Powys. And when he writes, ‘And we—we 
will have no garish sunshine in our story, but only a long evening 
to prepare us for the everlasting night,’ he is not only hinting at 
the tragic view of life with its appeasement and reconciliation of 
painful recognitions, but is also promising himself and us an 
evening of human interchange at the Angel Inn. I know of no 
work outside Shakespeare that surpasses Mr. Weston’s Good Wine 
in the way of combining an unforced humanity of feeling with an 
equally unforced power and solemnity. 


The Fables, too, taken together, offer us a humane vision of life, 
though it is a rather darker one than that of Mr. Weston. There 
are, of course, moral implications everywhere, but what mainly 
counts is the full liberating and widening effect of the pattern of 
humour, irony, bitterness, warm affirmation, wit gentle or sardonic. 
The moral effect of the fables is in the effect of the art: they 
invigorate and enlighten, We are made to see the wisdom of 
avoiding simple comprehensive judgments. Issues which may at 
first appear simple are shown to be delicate and ambiguous. In 
listening to discussion between a tombstone and a skull, between a 
withered leaf and a green one, between a hassock and a psalter, 
our sympathies and assent are likely to veer from one to the other 
and are often not settled even by the final seemingly clinching 
episode, the smashing of the skull, the (green) leaf blown off in the 
storm, the burning of the hassock. Nearly all the fables are marked 
by the close organisation, the creative flow, and the beautiful 
economy of the assured artist. 


The irony is sometimes sustained with great force, as in The 
Bucket and the Rope. The Spittoon and the Slate shocks with its 
controlled savageness. The terrible finality of John Pardy’s 
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decision, made on those particular grounds, in John Pardy and the 
Waves, is felt through a succession of emotionless statements : 

‘“T am interested in what you say,” said John Pardy, “and I 
have half a mind to join in your revels; but tell me, if I come 
to you shall I have the same pleasure in destroying others, as I 
am likely to have when I am destroyed myself?” 

“You may sink a ship,” answered the waves, “and with good 
luck you may become a tidal wave that will drown a city.” 


John Pardy walked into the sea.’ 

On the other hand we have things like Mr. Johnson’s preparations 
for death in The Corpse and the Flea, the memories and the resig- 
nation, the peace of the end; and like Mr, Pim’s simple satisfactions 
in his village life (Mr. Pim and the Holy Crumb). Darkness and 
Nathaniel and The Stone and Mr. Thomas provide superb instances 
of a complex vision in which spiritual-sensuous enjoyment 1s 
balanced with the awareness of annihilation. Limitation of space 
precludes the analysis which could show how this vision has an 
individual quality which distinguishes it from similar apprehensions 
central to the writings of Keats, Edward Thomas and others. 


The last full-length novel was Unclay, published in 1931 (Powys 
was to live until 1953). It is a work of much interest and it has 
fine passages. But the attempt to do another Mr. Weston—it was 
in part that—with John Death spending a summer holiday among 
the inhabitants of Dodder village, is only partially successful. John 
himself is often pleasantly witty, friendly, generous, sensible; and 
ironic and occasionally powerful effects are got from juxtaposing 
his character with his vocation (his scythe is never far away). But 
the all-over attitude to death is uncertain in a way that takes from 
the force of the book. And it is the same with love: Powys here 
allows the peace-destroying undermining aspect of love more 
dominance than one would have hoped from the creator of Mr. 
Weston. With all the lightness and wit and moments of power, 
Unclay shows a deal of strain in the author. It is not difficult now 
to suggest explanations for its being Powys’s last novel, but I expect 
F. R. Leavis was the only critic to state at the time of publication 
that it was difficult to see how T. F. Powys could produce any 
more full-length works. Powys himself was uneasy about the book : 
it didn’t hang together, he said. 

Anyone who is interested enough in Powys to want to go on to 
other works than those discussed here, will certainly get hold of 
the short stories, where he will sift the significant from the thinly 
pathetic, the over-developed whimsical, the sentimental. Admirers 
of Powys may one day help to get Fables and the best of the short 
stories into circulation again. 
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THE HAWK IN THE RAIN: Ted Hughes (Faber: 10s, 6d.) 
W. I. Carr 


Mr, Hughes’ poems have won pretty general acclaim. He is, it 
seems, a real poet, and the reception he has had provides no doubt 
a relevant comment on the condition of English poetry. But it 
may be inquired whether Mr. Hughes’ poems do in fact have the 
freshness and the vitality they are said to have; it may be inquired 
whether they are not in fact more derivative than they are said to 
be. How open is Mr. Hughes’ sensibility, and how rich is his 
interest in language? Which comes first, the felt experience closely 
attended by the struggle to embody it, or the lesser concern with a 
language appropriate to the experience which, at a remove or two, 
Mr. Hughes is anxious to record? There are moments when he is 
very close to his experience, simple moments when what is felt is 
felt through his medium : 


I drag up 
Heel after heel from the swallowing of the earth’s mouth, 
From clay that clutches my each step to the ankle 
With the habit of the dogged grave. 
But at other moments, indeed frequently, this reviewer is aware 
of a consciously erected persona, of a willed dramatic figure who 
takes Mr. Hughes’ place at the centre of events, and both feels and 
comments for him. The figure has recognisable antecedents, his 
origins are in Jacobean blank verse, and he is, in Mr. Hughes’ 
poems, a version of the protagonist in a tragedy of blood, the kind 
of hero encountered in plays by (say) Marston or Tourneur. Many 
of the poems in this volume might almost have been extracted from 
plays, the stanza form chosen is often a variation on a blank verse 
foundation, and the tone is the tone of the speaking voice, the 
central character coming forward to address the reader : 
That man’s not more alive whom you confront 
And shake by the hand, see hale, hear speak loud, 
Than any of these six celluloid smiles are, 
Nor prehistoric or fabulous beast more dead; 


Merely noting the above points is not necessarily to make a limita- 
tion, we all know the valuable precedents. The limitations begin to 
show themselves when Mr. Hughes’ attitudes are more closely 
looked at and when an examination is made of the sort of thing he 
is interested in. If it can be agreed that Mr. Hughes has soaked 
himself in a particular medium, then it ought also to be agreed that 
Mr. Hughes incorporates in his own work some of the restrictions of 
that medium, restrictions in intelligence and feeling. He takes over 
the assertiveness and the exclusive concentration upon certain 
aspects of experience that is typical of his models, A poet may well 
feel the disadvantages of being a poet in the society we live in, he 
may well feel that its life is without a richness of substance—which 
perhaps means no more than that his own sense of it is inadequate, 
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that he inhabits a special and specially unattractive environment 
through, it may well be, no fault of his own—and yet he does not 
supply the deficiency by vehement attitudinising, by clamant tough- 
ness. 

‘The Secretary’, for example, 

Goes to bed early, shuts out with the light 
Her thirty years, and lies with buttocks tight, 
Hiding her lovely eyes until day break. 
This is Mr. Hughes’ authentic note—an amiable contempt for the 
people who are not accessible to the experience he regards as valu- 
able, and the experience is valuable, not for what it is in itself or 
for what it might be in a genuine human relation, but because it is 
violent, because it represents, for the poet, the most strenuous mode 
of combativeness : 
Each body still straining to follow down 
The maelstrom dark of the other, their limbs flail 
Flesh and beat upon 
The inane everywhere of its obstacle, 
Or ‘The Dove Breeder’ into whose life love ‘struck ... Like a 
hawk into a dovecot’? now 
... rides the morning mist 
With a big-eyed hawk on his fist. 
Human love, then, is not two lives opening and expanding, each 
life meaningfully penetrated by the other, but is a means of escape 
from the poet’s sense of the terrain vague of contemporary experi- 
ence, is the meeting-place of violence and confusion. When a degree 
of stasis is achieved, the poetic comment is likely to teeter into the 
sentimental; as might be expected, achievement is less satisfying 
the struggle for it : 
O lady, when the tipped cup of the moon blessed you 
You became soft fire with a cloud’s grace; 
The difficult stars swam for eyes in your face; 
Nearly all of Mr. Hughes’ poems can be fitted without distortion 
into the moral scheme indicated here. The animal poems, that is 
to say the poem of the title, “The Jaguar,’ ‘Macaw and Little Miss,’ 
‘The Thought-Fox,’ buttress the attitudes that have Mr. Hughes’ 
sympathetic admiration. There are poems about death as well, 
‘Six Young Men’ and “The Martyrdom of Bishop Farrar,’ in which 
death is used to wring the last ounce of significance from under- 
nourished live experience. 

It would be unreasonable, of course, to suggest that Mr, Hughes 
nowhere achieves a successful poem, nowhere evokes a response that 
the reader can fairly have. “The Jaguar,’ for example, ‘The 
Casualty,’ ‘Childbirth’ and ‘The Hawk in the Rain’ seem to me 
good poems, once their abbreviated insights are allowed for, But 
a poem like ‘Macaw and Little Miss’ is just a loud noise, and in 
‘The Horses’, the horses themselves are inertly symbolic, simply not 
invested with the burden of meaning the poem clearly intends them 
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to have, One’s real objection to Mr. Hughes’ work has to be, I 
think, a moral objection—at the risk of sounding naive. Much 
contemporary reviewing of poetry seems to treat the individual 
poem as a self- sufficient | perception, open to judgment only in terms 
of its own unique laws. The question that requires asking, once the 
poem is in the reader’s possession, is whether the experience was 
worth recording, whether is was an experience or the mere taking up 
of a self-conscious stance. Mr. Hughes, it seems to me, too often 
succumbs to the attitudes of the figure he has set in motion, a figure 
with a recognisable personality, the figure of ‘The Poet,’ in fact, 
satirically conscious of his non-existent public, of his very insecure 
place in the modern world: the poet with a priority claim over 
certain experiences. It is an inconvenient role to adopt, this role 
of the artist as half-bandit, half-seer, and not one that can long 
sustain either interest or sympathy. As-far as Mr. Hughes is con- 
cerned this would be a pity, as he probably is one of the better 
of the newer poets, and one would like to see the vitality he has 
put to more fruitful use than he at the moment puts it. It is his 
vitality that has caught the ear of most reviewers, but little can be 
made of mere vitality—if it can be granted, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there is such a thing. One asks that the vitality be 
employed in a more adult conception of the resources of life, or 
rather that the poet himself become truly alert to the possibilities 
of his art and to the nature of what he wants to obtain and present. 
Mr. Hughes is, at the moment, too concerned with ‘attitudes’, too 
embroiled in the difficulties of being an artist to look properly about 
him. His poetry is a weapon in a battle in which only he is 
engaged, wielded with the strident self-consciousness of the middle- 
class writer, the man who knows his public is largely ignorant and 
doesn’t know of anybody else to appeal to. We have a right to 
expect commitment to positive aims, a desire to speak with intelli- 
gence to intelligence wherever it may be found, not the mere repro- 
duction of gestures with a too-knowing consciousness of what one 
thinks one is worth. It remains to be seen what direction Mr. 
Hughes’ development will take; it would not be encouraging to 
think he was going to go on doing what he is doing now, 
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INCIDENT 


REGINALD DuMAS 


Then the bull, glaring, backed slowly, pawing the earth back- 
wards and up, so that it clung loose and untidy to the sweat and 
blood dribbling down his nervous flank. The matador, who earlier 
had fought very badly, swayed the scarlet muleta in a delicate 
caress, citing the bull (ay-toro-ay-toro in a whisper) and the bull’s 
large head followed the snail-like motion with almost overacted 
care, the red gaze harsh and the mouth froth drifting white and 
weightless in the breeze. 


‘You like it?” the fat man asked. 

“No,” Kevett replied. 

“Tt is the first time that you are coming?” 
Ves 

“Ah, it will put itself better.” 

“T hope so.” 


He was sitting between the fat man and the girl with brown eyes 
who smiled at him every time he winced when the picador dug his 
lance into the bull’s heaving and reluctant neck, or when the ban- 
derillero, in his beautiful curving run, flicked in his darts, so that 
they hung fragile yet firm through all the animal’s angry tossings. 
He glanced at the girl, perched intently forward watching the play 
below, and he thought: I don’t like the way she’s been looking 
at me all afternoon; or rather, I like the way she’s been looking at 
me all afternoon, I wonder if I asked her to come out with me if 
she’d come. But these Spanish women are so DAMN moral with 
their everlasting rosaries and prayer-books. Church church church 
the whole blasted time and then the paseo and then you have to 
wait so LONG before you can sleep with one of them. Christ 
what a life. But still (biting his lip and frowning) she’s been looking 
at me and smiling .. . I wonder. 

Still the bull would not charge, as if, tricked before into chal- 
lenging an insubstantial cloth, he wanted to make certain of getting 
something, anything, into which his frustrated horns could sink and 
tear, to compensate for the ruin in his lowhanging neck, where vara, 
then banderilla, then sun, and the effect of all combined, had twisted 
a wide swathe of pain. While around and above, in the sunstruck 
afternoon, the brown crowd leant strained and silent and liplicking, 
waiting for him to charge. 

The fat man, too, perspiring under his one-peseta eye-shade, with 
his jacket folded over his thigh and his shirtsleeves rolled up. He 
was muttering something, and as his jaws moved, little drops of 
sweat would work themselves loose from the mass of hair on his 
temple and run an irregular course down his cheek and into his 
collar, But the girl was maddeningly cool, eyes directed on the 
protagonists below, and Kevett still could not make up his mind 
whether or not to invite her out, held back more by the fact that 
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she was Spanish than by fear of a refusal, thinking: Women. All 
this talent to go to waste. You drift down the Gran Via and there 
they are in their high heels and blue sashes but you just speak to 
one and God that’s the end. Have a guardia civil on you in no 
time. Church church, too much church. So what? So you have 
to spend two hundred pesetas every other night for half-an-hour 
with some stinking tart, no, less than that. Then they all come to 
the bullfight and say ‘olé’ and clap their hands and they look okay 
then but you still don’t know where you are with them. But still, 
there was that little Spaniard last year at the Cité Universitaire 
what was her name ... she was wearing a white dress ... Juanita 
or something and she was okay. Man she was okay. And even the 
one a few nights ago, though all she would take was coffee. But 
this one ... Oh hell why not? I can’t lose anything. But still ... 
He shifted in his seat. 

Now the matador slid arrogantly forward towards the bull, so 
close to him that you could hear the long insuck of breath among 
the watchers and sense their terror, and the fat man _ sotfly, 
“Cuidado, chico” : the real moment of truth, each person feeling his 
own fright-coiled guts ripped out by the up-thrusting horn and 
unwinding slimy onto the disturbed surface of sand. The girl like 
all the rest, hypnotized forward open-mouthed and staring, thought- 
ful only of the matador’s (thus her) danger, and the boy, turning 
aside, gazed curiously at her agonized profile, then started a little as, 
without warning, she clapped her hand over her mouth (the thumb 
violently twisting the cheek) and moaned between her fingers 
Which was when he suddenly decided to ask her out. 

Which was when the bull lunged at the matador, positive now 
that he could not escape, confident of triumph, savouring already 
the pleasure of destroying the elusive being before him. And once 
more the matador swerved away, whipped the muleta tight and 
sharply, whipped and whipped again, forcing the animal, off- 
balance, to his knees, black and awkward and lumbering beside the 
shimmering green grace of his tormentor, And the crowd shouted 
. their release from tension, and “!Olé!” they shouted “!Olé!  !Ay, 
qué pase mas estupendo! hombre ?has visto ...?” Waving their 
fists and babbling in excited relief “!Es el macho de la tarde! 
!'Olé!”) The fat man and the girl, too, the girl turning to smile at 
him in joy, her head shaking with joy (the boy having no more 
hesitations now about inviting her out), the other half out of his 
seat, trying with one hand to keep his jacket from slipping down 
and with the other agitatedly beating his thigh, the sweatblobs 
careering unheeded down his face and into his collar. 

Then the last act came, and the bull disillusioned and panting 
and now noiseless crowd and the matador chipping forward, pro- 
filed for the final thrust in the pindropping silence. A rust and a 
flurry of red and green and black and then the matador assertive 
and smug and the bull (only the hilt of the sword and a fraction 
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of the blade showing above his neck) in erratic and smallening 
circles, shambling out his life in gasps of blood, then breath by 
breath collapsing slowly like a deaerated balloon. 

And the crowd were on their feet, hurling adulatory handker- 
chiefs and hats, chanting “!Co-la! !Co-la!”, pouring over the 
barrier to lift the conqueror, and he, aloft and bobbing on their 
shoulders, gestured contempt of those who still were in the stands, 
as if to say, “How dare you boo me earlier,” savagely enjoying his 
temporary deification. 

So it was over, and most people making to go, and Kevett, deter- 
mination fortified even more by the matador’s courage, turned to 
speak to the girl, but she, with a smile and a “Perdone Usted, 
senor,” pushed past in front of him, moving to the left. 

“Vamonos, Alfonso,” she said to the fat man. 
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